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INDICATIONS POINT TO A LARGE AND 
SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AT 
NEW ROCHELLE 
Before copies of this issue of the Wortp reach all 
of our members the Eastern Regional Conference to 
be held at New Rochelle, April 18th, will be history. 
Mother Cephas reports that responses are coming 
in with gratifying consistency. It is anticipated that 
at least one hundred will be in attendance to take 
part in the formal program and subsequent discus- 
sions. Practically all of the large Catholic libraries 
in the East will be represented. Many members will 
attend a gathering of Catholic librarians for the first 
time. The last conference held in New York was two 
years ago at Fordham University. Since that occa- 
sion scores of librarians have joined the Catholic 
Library Association. Because of the convenient loca- 
tion of New Rochelle, it is expected that interested 
friends of Catholic library progress will come from 
every section of Metropolitan New York. Mother 
Cephas and Miss Eleanor Hawkins have arranged 
every detail which can contribute to a pleasant and 

profitable day at New Rochelle. 
a a 
PLANS COMPLETED FOR FIRST PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 

The columns of Catholic weeklies in the Northwest 
have given generous space to announcements of the 
first gathering of Catholic librarians beyond Chicago. 
The States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana comprise the area to be represented at the con- 
ference to be held at Holy Names Academy, Seattle, 
April 17th. Rev. Lawrence Piotroskowski, O.S.B., 
Librarian, St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Washington, 
and Mr. Archie O’Connor Richardson, prominent lay 
lecturer and writer of Seattle, feel satisfied that their 
efforts of organization will bear abundant fruit. Sister 
M. Veronica, hostess of the occasion, has completed 
every detail for this epoch-making event. Miss Helen 
Powers, librarian of Holy Names Academy, has en- 
tered enthusiastically into the preliminary prepara- 
tions. Miss Powers was a member of the first library 
class graduated from Rosary College, River Forest, 
Ill. Holy Names Academy possesses a splendid repre- 
sentative library, attractively arranged by the libra- 
rian. It is amid such surroundings that the first 
Pacific Northwest Regional Conference of the C. L. A. 
will be held. 


a a 
PREPARATIONS BEING MADE FOR MAGAZINE 
CLEARING HOUSE EXCHANGE 
Father Sylvester Brielmaier, O.M.Cap., Librarian, 
St. Anthony’s oem Marathon, Wis., is clearing 
decks for 3 ual magazine exchange. The May 
of tho will festrections to 
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followed by those intending to participate in the ex- 
change. Perhaps there is no other member in the 
C. L. A. who has such an intimate knowledge of 
periodicals as Father Sylvester. He is well equipped 
to handle the intricate details of balancing exchanges. 
During the past year he took in 4,972 copies of various 
periodicals. Of these, 1294 copies came as the result 
of the clearing house of last August. His exchange 
lists fill four volumes, and cover 448 different maga- 
zines. 

Father Sylvester’s suggestion of duplicate books as 
exchange material has met with general approval 
among those librarians who might not benefit from a 
clearing house exclusively devoted to magazines. One 
college librarian in the far West wrote: 

“This idea of exchanging books was a life-saver for 
us as our files of duplicate magazines are very small. As 
a small library with limited funds we appreciate this effort 
of yours to help us build up our files of periodicals and 
wish you every success in undertaking.” 

The student-librarian of a large Seminary said: 

“Father —— is highly enthused over the prospects of 
your coming ‘clearing house.’ He is of the opinion that 
at last our Seminary will be able to profit in the mate 

of exchanges. The addition of the list of one hundred 
books is the element that appeals to him most of all. 
Heretofore, with a few exceptions, we have not been able 
to make any valuable exchanges. This is perhaps due to 
the fact that our magazine files are in general very com- 
plete. It is only the rarer magazines and the rarer copies 
of the ordinary magazines that we are in need of at this 
time. However, we have many extra copies of current 
stock market must need.” 

a a 
MOTHER GENERAL OF URSULINE ORDER 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY ENDORSES C. L. A. 

The far-reaching energies of Mother M. Agatha, 
O. S. U., librarian of Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, 
Delaware ,are manifested in the encouraging letter 
received by her from the Mother General of the Ursu- 
line Order. In advocating the use and spread of 
Catholic literature, Mother General places herself 
squarely behind any movement such as the C. L. A. 
which opens a broad field for Catholic Action. Writ- 
ing from the Ursuline Generalate at Rome, Mother 
Marie de Saint-Jean Martin generously endorsed the 
ideals of our association when she wrote to Mother 
Agatha in part: “Yes, certainly, dear Mother, we are 
deeply interested in the apostolic campaign, and you 
may tell the editor of the Catnoric Lrsrary Wortp 
that I willingly permit my name to be used if it can 
help in any little way.” This endorsement reflects 
the unbounded enthusiasm of a loyal member who 
pleaded our cause before the highest Superior of her 
Order, and further, the prompt recognition accorded 
our association once it was brought to the attention 
of so busy a Religious as the Mother General of the 


Ursulines. 
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FORBIDDEN BOOKS 

Among Catholic readers there is the too common 
conception that because a book is not condemned 
nominatim by the Holy See, it is permissible to read 
it at will. In other words, as long as the book is not 
specifically proscribed in the Roman Index of For- 
bidden Books, there is no restriction against reading 
it. Obviously, it would be impossible for the Holy 
See to condemn nominatim every book deserving of 
such censure. In his scholarly dissertation, The Ec- 
clesiastical Prohibition of Books, Father Pernicone 
says: “Therefore, the Church, like a provident mother, 
has laid down general rules to declare which books or 
works she forbids. These general rules are found now 
in Canon 1399.” Obscene books give much concern 
not only to the Church but also to civil governments, 
hence legislation, ecclesiastical and civil, is necessary 
to stem the spread of literature which fosters obscen- 
ity and immorality. In Canon 1399, n. 9, are declared 
forbidden all books and other forms of publications 
which treat of, describe or teach impure and obscene 
things ex professo. “This means,” Father Pernicone 
explains, “that the attack against morality and de- 
cency is made directly and in a notable part of the 
work (e.g. a chapter). . . . In other words, the work 
must be clearly pornographic. It is not necessary that 
obscenity be the principal end of the work.” 

The instruction of the Holy Office concerning 
sensual literature was translated in full in The Tablet 
(London Catholic weekly), February 18, 1933. 
“Among the most deadly evils,” says the Holy Office, 
“which strike at the root of Christian morality and 
which work incalculable harm in souls redeemed by 
the precious Blood of Jesus Christ, must, above all, 
be reckoned that type of literature which panders to 
sensuality and lust and even at times to a degenerate 
mysticism. This evil is remarkably widespread in 
novels, in fiction, and in plays, all of which pour out 
in an ever increasing flood. Fiction is attractive to 
many and especially to the young. If it be kept 
within the wide boundaries of what is legitimate, not 
only can it provide healthy pleasure, but it can exert 
a bracing influence on character. 

“Instead of this, we have to lament, as we have 
said, the intensely pernicious effect exercised on souls 
by a flood of literature which is at once elegant, 
trivial and filthy. So many writers of these books 
paint what is shameful in the brightest colours. They 
treat of things most obscene now in a veiled manner, 
now with wanton ‘frankness,’ setting aside every law 


of decency. Moreover, with delicate analysis and with 
alluring literary technique, they will describe carnal 
vice, even the most gross, with a complete disregard 
for the sanctity of morals. It should be obvious to 
anyone how poisonous all this is, especially to the 
young, in whom naturally enough the preservation of 
chastity requires a stronger effort of will. . . . More- 
over, surely everyone is aware of the general law of 
the Church that all depraved books which are injuri- 
ous to morals are as completely forbidden as though 
they were actually on the Index of prohibited books. 
It is, therefore a mortal sin to read without permission 
any obviously salacious book even if it has not been 
expressly condemned by ecclesiastical authority. . . .” 


HE HAS NOT FORGOTTEN! 

A prominent athlete at Boston College approached 
us the, other day and asked if we had any duplicate 
books to give away. Upon questioning we learned 
that he was begging in the interests of a Sister who 
taught him in the parochial schools. When home for 
the Christmas holidays he discovered that there was 
hardly a Catholic book in the convent which the 
Sisters might read. Purchasing books was out of the 
question. Our athlete friend promised to help his 
former teacher, if he could. And so there stood be- 
fore us this muscular young man, vigorous in the 
bloom of clean living, who has many times exhibited 
his athletic prowess before thousands and thousands 
of admiring eyes, upon whom praise and applause 
have been showered with merited generosity, whose 
name has time and again re-echoed across the field 
of contest—this idol of student and alumnus stood 
before us humbly asking us to help his teacher of 
yesteryear who must have done much in fashioning 
his splendid character. We promised to help. And 
we are giving other librarians a chance to help also 
by suggesting that they send us any duplicates they 
can spare of books which might suit the reading tastes 
of these Sisters who are unable to acquire the books, 
especially devotional, which they are so eager to have 
at their disposal. Send such religious books as you 
can spare to the editor at the Boston College Library, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Even though your offering 
may be small, when multiplied many times over, it 
will be the nucleus of another Catholic library. Let 
us provide this high-principled young athlete with a 
representative contribution, so that when he returns 
home from college a few weeks hence, he may bring 
unexpected joy to the hearts of his early teachers 
whom he has not forgotten. 


a a 


Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Vice-president of the 
C. L. A., contributed an interesting article entitied, 
“Our Catholic Heritage in Texas,” to the March issue 
of Catholic Action. Father Foik is chairman of the 
commission working under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus which is preparing a history 
of the Catholic Church in Texas. 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY THE 
INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS* 
By Rev. Frepertck E. Hittensranp, Librarian, 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

This paper is quite brief—and purposely so. Fa- 
ther Kane and I thought the problems connected with 
forbidden books could best be cleared up by an in- 
terchange of ideas during the discussion. This paper 


’ js, therefore, but an introduction to the discussion 


which I hope will follow. 

There are two practical problems connected with 
forbidden books as far as the library is concerned: 

(1) The problem of determining what books are 
forbidden. 

(2) The procedure to be followed once that has 
been determined. 

To determine what books are forbidden we must 
keep in mind two things, more or less distinct; the 
general laws relating to the prohibition of books, and 
the list of books drawn up by the Church known as 
the Index. Many people have the mistaken idea that 
all forbidden books are listed in the Index. Such is 
not the case. (Of course all books listed in the Index 
are forbidden.) But most forbidden books are forbid- 
den by virtue of the general laws of the Church and 
are not on the Index. The canons (c. 1399 principally) 
that contain these laws are more or less complicated 
because the Church in Her solicitude to include all 
harmful books and at the same time not to be unrea- 
sonable goes into many details. I have summarized 
these canons as follows (Books forbidden by law are) : 

(1) Editions of the Bible in any language edited by 
non-Catholics. 

(2) Books defending heresy, schism, errors con- 
demned by the Holy See, duelling, suicide, divorce, 
Freemasonry, superstition of any kind. 

(3) Books that attack religion, good morals, Catho- 
lic dogma, divine worship, ecclesiastical discipline, the 
hierarchy, the clerical or religious state. 

(4) Obscene books. 

The principles are simple enough but their applica- 
tion to individual books presents a difficulty. Does 
this particular book that I am classifying fall under 
the ban of the Church? For my work at the Seminary 
at Mundelein I have worked out a rather simple prac- 
tical formula to obviate this difficulty. When I was 
appointed librarian I was confronted by over 50,000 
volumes—all waiting to be classified and catalogued. 
Under the circumstances it was impossible to determine 
the orthodoxy of every particular book that was under 
suspicion in accordance with the principles of Canon 
Law, so I simply considered all books on religion (and 
I take “religion” in its widest sense so as to include 
works of Holy Scripture, theology, canon law, Church 
history, ethics, etc.) forbidden unless they have an 
“imprimatur.” All books on religion by Catholic au- 
thors are required to have an “imprimatur” to insure 
their ethical and dogmatic correctness. As for books 
on religion by non-Catholic authors, it is reasonable to 


*Paper read at mid-winter conference, Chicago. 


presume that they are generally doctrinally unsound. 
As I have remarked this principle is a work-a-day 
norm and is not absolutely water-tight from a canoni- 
cal viewpoint, because non-Catholic books on religion 
(books on Church history and Scripture particularly) 
are not forbidden by the Church if it is certain they 
do not contain harmful doctrine. As a result there 
are some books in our Forbidden Books Section that 
are not proscribed by Church law, but I have made 
provision for these, as I will explain in a few minutes. 
Despite this defect I think this rule could be used in 
any library. I would like to have Father Betten’s 
opinion about this particular matter. 

This criterion for judging whether a book is forbid- 
den does not take books of fiction into consideration. 
(Books of fiction do not present any difficulty at the 
Seminary since they are forbidden to the seminarians.) 
Novels rarely offend from a doctrinal standpoint, but 
they may frequently contain objectionable morals. As 
far as I can see each book has to be judged individu- 
ally, the librarian keeping in mind the character and 
age of his patrons. Ordinarily I think we can pre- 
sume that novels are not forbidden. 

Another thing to be kept in mind is that an oc- 
casional sentence or paragraph does not tag a book 
“forbidden.” A considerable portion of a book must 
be objectionable before it is forbidden. 

There are two publications up to date in English 
concerning this matter of forbidden books that may 
be helpful to the Catholic librarian. Father Betten’s 
pamphlet entitled “The Roman Index of Forbidden 
Books” published by Loyola Press, and Father Perni- 
cone’s doctoral dissertation on “The Ecclesiastical 
Prohibition of Books” published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. Father Betten’s pamphlet 
contains a list of the better known books placed on 
the Index. A complete copy of the Index can be ob- 
tained from any large Catholic bookstore or directly 
(and more cheaply) from the Vatican Library. 

So much for the first problem presented by forbid- 
den books. The second problem may be stated as 
follows: What is the Catholic librarian to do with the 
forbidden books in his collection? His primary duty 
in this regard is to see that forbidden books do 
not fall into the hands of those who have not the 
requisite ecclesiastical permission to read them. The 
exact manner of fulfilling this requirement will differ, 
I imagine, according to the ingenuity of each librarian 
and the circumstances prevailing in his library. If 
the patrons of the library have unlimited access to the 
stacks (as is the case at the Seminary) forbidden 
books cannot be placed with the main collection, but 
in a place which is inaccessible. That is what we do. 
I give forbidden books the desired classification num- 
ber and write an asterisk (in pencil) in front of the 
classification symbol on the catalog cards, to indicate 
its location in “hell.” An asterisk is also stamped 
on the leather skiver which is pasted on the back of 
the book. I have previously said that many books 
in our Forbidden Books Section may not be forbidden. 
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When it becomes certain that a book is harmless I 
simply erase the asterisk on the catalog cards and a 
new skiver is stamped for the back of the book. 

Where patrons do not have access to the stacks, as 
is the case generally, if I am not mistaken, books may 
be placed with the general collection provided the 
book is properly marked so that the assistants do 
not put them in circulation. That is the method 
Father Kane follows—forbidden books are stamped 
“non-circulating” and placed with the general collec- 
tion. This, of course, obviates the bother of a 
separate collection and fully meets the requirements 
of the Code where the patrons of the library are not 
allowed to go through the stacks. 

This paper has been to a great extent personal— 
but as I have remarked in the beginning, it was in- 
tended merely to introduce a general discussion re- 
lating to individual practices. 

a a 
COPIES OF KOBERGER BIBLE IN SEVERAL 
CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 

The announcement that Canisius College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., intended to fittingly celebrate the 450th an- 
niversary of their Koberger bible brought to light the 
information that at least two other member libraries 
of the C. L. A. also possessed copies of this rare old 
book. St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, has two full 
copies of this interesting product of early printing. 
The Capuchin library at Marathon, Wis., also treas- 


ures a copy of the Koberger bible, although the first 
volume comprising Genesis to Psalms is missing. It 
was first owned by the nuns of St. Agnes at Treves. 
For more than three centuries it reposed in the care- 
ful custody of the nuns until the beginning of the 19th 
century when the convent was suppressed and the 


books confiscated by the government. Sometime 
after 1870 the Capuchin copy was incorporated in a 
private library at Audenshaw, England. Upon the 
dissolution of this library the Koberger dropped from 
sight until it found its present resting place at Mara- 
thon. Its original binding is in very fine condition. 

The Ninth German Bible was printed by Anton 
Koberger, or Koburger, at Nuremberg in 1483. Some 
151 copies of this Ninth German Bible have been 
found thus far, eleven of them in the United States. 
Koberger owned one of the most famous publishing 
houses in Europe. The Ninth Bible must have been 
a comparatively large edition. The surviving copies 
are precious links which connect our modern libraries 
with the Middle Ages. 

* * * 

In honor of the 450th birthday of its copy of the 
rare Koburger Bible, Canisius College library, Buf- 
falo, placed the bible on display during the week of 
February 12. There are very few copies of the Ko- 
burger, printed in several successive editions by An- 
thony Koburger of Nuremberg. The Canisius copy 
is dated 1483 and is printed in Gothic type with an 
embossed sheepskin binding. It is elaborately illus- 
trated with wood cuts, and the hand coloring is in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 


THE LIBRARY OF A BENEDICTINE ABBEY 
Rev. Pracipus Kempr, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

The library of a Benedictine abbey differs from a 
public or institutional library as much as a museum 
of curios, collected for curiosity, differs from a produce 
market where green vegetables and live fowls (and 
sometimes dead ones) are sold over the counter for 
immediate use. In an Abbey Library you will find . 
what E. C. Richardson has called “fossils of knowl- 
edge (Classification, Theoretical and Practical, 3 ed., 
1930, p. 26)—old, rare tomes behind glass, lock and 
key; priceless, illuminated manuscripts, rare bind- 
ings, etc. But to think that the library of an abbey 
is merely a museum of antiquated booklore and bur- 
rowing bookworms is false. Before this impression 
has time to fix itself upon your retentive memories | 
should like to erase it. 

From your studies and readings in medieval history 
you have learned that the library was considered a 
necessary adjunct to every abbey. So essential to 
monastic life was the founding and building up of a 
well apportioned library considered to be that it gave 
rise to the maxim of the French monks: “Claustrum 
sine armario, quasi castrum sine armamentario”—“ 
cloister without books is a citadel without an arsenal.” 
Hence it is not surprising that we find in the statutes 
of the Benedictine Congregation of Strassburg these 
significant words: “Since a library is the greatest orna- 
ment of the order and of the monasteries, we admonish 
the fathers of the monasteries to spare no expense in 
acquiring rare books, that those who come to our 
monasteries may be edified and clearly see that we 
hold fast to the traditions of our fathers, and pro- 
mote the study of the sciences for the public good, as 
also to furnish our own men with what is most be- 
coming to and necessary for religious.” 

If we burrow in the dust of the past for the key 
or answer to the question: “Why was the library 
considered such an indispensable adjunct to a Bene- 
dictine Abbey ?”—we shall find a twofold reason, the 
one esthetic, the other practical. Love of truth and 
knowledge caused the monks of old to spare no pains 
or expense to preserve for posterity the thoughts 
of the sages that had preceded them. In the monastic 
scriptoria or writing chambers the artistic skill, pains- 
taking accuracy and patient calligraphy of the sons 
of St. Benedict found ample opportunity for expres- 
sion and improvement. Books were needed for the 
liturgical service, and had to be copied by hand. The 
thought of their destined use served as an inspiration 
for the artistic, delicate miniatures that grace the 
pages of the liturgical books. But the life of his sons 
was to be one not of prayer only, but prayer and work 
—“Ora et labora.” WHence from the start St. Bene- 
dict planned that each monastery that he founded 
and for which he compiled his rule of life should be 
a center of culture and civilization for the surround- 
ing barbarian populace. Realizing that his monks 
would first have to be men of culture themselves be- 
fore they could civilize the barbarians around them, 
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he laid down some very definite rules for self-culture 
by systematic and persistent reading in the rule that 
he composed at Monte Cassino towards the end of his 
life, when he had reached the full maturity of his 
spiritual wisdom and experience in government. He 
died in A.D. 543. 

St. Benedict mentions three types of reading in 
his rule: (1) private reading, (2) table reading, (3) 
spiritual reading. Let us consider each in turn. 

In chapter 48 which treats of “The Daily Manual 
Labor” he prescribes : 

“Idleness is the enemy of the soul. Therefore should the breth- 
ren be occupied at stated times in manual labor, and at other fixed 
hours in sacred reading. We think, therefore, that the times for 
each may be disposed as follows: From Easter to the Calends of 
October, on coming out in the morning let them labor at whatever 
is from the first until about the fourth hour. From 
the fourth hour unti] close upon the sixth let them apply them- 
selves to reading. After the sixth hour, when they rise from 
table, let them rest on their beds in all silence; or if anyone chance 
to wish to read to himself, let him so read as not to disturb any- 
one else. . . . From the Calends of October until the beginning of 
Lent let the brethren devote themselves to reading till the end of 
the second hour. . . . After their meal let them occupy themselves 
in their reading or with the psalms. In Lent, however, from the 
morning till the end of the third hour, let them devote themselves 


to reading... .” 

Without forcing you to do some mental gymnastics 
in higher mathematics in computing these “hours,” 
we may conclude that the monk spent from three to 
four hours in private reading each work day, the 
length of time to be devoted to this work varying 
with the season of the year. More time was devoted 
to reading on Sundays, for St. Benedict tells us in the 
same chapter : 


“On Sunday let them devote themselves to reading, save such 
as are assigned to the various offices. But if anyone be so negligent 
and slothful as to be unwilling or unable to read or meditate, he 
must have some work given him that he be not idle.” 

As to the manner of reading with profit St. Bene- 


dict lays down the rule that 

“In this time of Lent let them receive a book each from the 
library, to be read consecutively and straight through.” 

It is not enough to skip the pages, to read carelessly 
in a random and perfunctory manner such passages 
as seem less tedious; he would have his monks read 
through in order. He requires serious study and not 
that rapid, superficial manner of reading which is 
only a graceful form of laziness. 

After the enunciation of the precept of sacred read- 
ing there follow certain disciplinary measures to guar- 
antee its observance. The Saint must have had monks 
in his community who felt little attraction for the 
deciphering of cumbrous manuscripts and would have 
preferred working in the fields to the sermons of St 
Augustine on the psalms, or to some other and more 
subtle commentator. Hence he legislates: 

“Above all, let one or two seniors be deputed to go round the 
monastery at the hours when the brethren are engaged in reading, 
and see that there be no slothful brother giving himself to idle- 
ness or to gossip, and not applying himself to his reading, so that 
he is not only useless to himself, but a distraction to others. If 
such a one be found (which God forbid) let him be corrected once 
and a second time; and, if he do not amend, let him be sub- 
jected to the chastisement of the Rule, in such a way that the rest 
may be afraid.” 

The second kind of reading which St. Benedict 
prescribes by rule is table reading. Whilst the animal 


man is feeding, the spiritual part of his being, the 
mind, must not be made the unwilling victim of a 
forced hunger strike. Hence the Saint enjoins in 
Chapter 38 that treats of “The Weekly Reader” : 


“When the brethren are taking their meals there should always 
be reading. Yet no one shall presume at haphazard to take the 
book and read; but let him who is to read throughout the week 
enter on his office on Sunday.” 


Monastic tradition has adopted this reading at 
table unanimously. St. Basil assigns the purpose in 
the words: “Though the meals of the monks were 
frugal in the extreme, it aimed at distracting atten- 
tion from that poor pittance and at moderating the 
animal satisfaction in eating and drinking by appeal 
to things of piety and the mind.” Cassian notes an- 
other motive: “It cannot be doubted that the Cappa- 
docians adopted this practice, not so much for the 
spiritual nurture of their minds, as for the purpose of 
cutting short superfluous and idle talk and especially 
those disputes which arise at most meals; they saw 
no other way of suppressing them.” 

Leaving aside the question as to whether or not 
the digestive juices work better under the rapid fire 
of exhilarating conversation at table, the truth remains 
that the mind can be stored with much useful in- 
formation during this period of lost (?) time that will 
help it keep pace with the body’s accumulation of 
fatty tissue. Because of Cassian’s generalization on 
“the disputes which arise at most meals” I heartily 
recommend table reading when the meal is a failure 
or some other cyclonic disturbance has wrecked the 
peace of the family circle. 

The third type of reading is mentioned by St. 
Benedict in Chapter 42: 


“If it be not a fast day, as soon as they shall have risen from 
supper let all sit down together, and let one read the Conferences 
or Lives of the Fathers, or at least something else which may 
edify the hearers. . . . If it be a fast day, then a short time after 
Vespers let them assemble for the reading, as we have said... .” 


This reading lasted less than a half hour, “so that 
during the delay provided by this reading, all may 
come together, even such as may be occupied in some 
work enjoined them” to say Compline, the last of the 
parts of the Divine Office. 

From these passages of the Rule we see that St. 
Benedict expected his monks to spend three or four 
hours a day reading, and he looked on it as sloth and 
negligence for any not to be able to spend a much 
longer time on Sundays at reading and meditation. 
Thus, after becoming a “full man” by reading, the 
monk was able to raise the intellectual standard of all 
with whom he came in contact. This is the practical 
purpose for the existence of Benedictine abbey libra- 
ries. And in our day of higher education where every 
Benedictine abbey conducts a school the treasures of 
the library afford a happy hunting ground for pro- 
fessor and students in their search for that elusive 
thing called “knowledge,” for which the mind of man 
thirsts from the moment he curls his baby body into 
a squirming question mark and utters his first articu- 
late; “Why?” until he drinks in eternal draughts the 
crystal clear water of TRUTH at the unadulterated 
fountainhead of the Deity. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE COURSE AT CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OPENS JUNE 23 

Summer sessions at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will extend from June 23 to August 3. 
Of particular interest to librarians is the Library 
Service Course adapted to graduates and undergradu- 
ates. As usual, a branch of the public library of the 
City of Washington will be opened at the University 
to afford students in Library Service an opportunity 
for practical work. The staff of instructors includes 
Mother M. Agatha, Librarian, Ursuline Academy, 
Wilmington, Del.; Sister Joan Patricia, $.S.J., Libra- 
rian, Regis College, Weston, Mass.; William Taylor 
Purdum, Chief of Acquisition Dept., Public Library, 
Washington; Eugene P. Willging, Cataloguer in Mul- 
len Library, Catholic University; Joseph Schneider, 
Librarian, Catholic University; and special lectures 
for graduates only by Professor Deferrari and Dr. 
Ketrick. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN AS DIRECTOR 
OF STUDENT READING* 
Sr. M. Rosert Hucu, Librarian 
Mundelein College, Chicago 

Doubtless the title of this paper has led you to 
expect an extolling of the virtues of that librarian 
who leads students from the thrall of Zane Grey along 
the literary road to the point where they read Shakes- 
peare with devotion. And when a student asks for 
Edgar Guest, this same librarian would send him away 
eagerly intent upon reading Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
But—I will deceive you no longer. The librarian this 
paper is discovering to you is NOT a director of 
student reading. This is a school librarian who feels 
himself too long influenced by the principles and prac- 
tices of the public library tradition. The aims, poli- 
cies, and methods of these two types of libraries are 
not identical. The school library exists in a close 
union with the school and is a complement to it. The 
public library has a separate existence; its clientele is 
not identical with that of the school library. Conse- 
quently, its policies and methods are not identical. 
You are all familiar with the aims and technique of 
the reader’s advisor, or the equivalent, that person who 
directs the reading of the patrons of the public library. 
Through the zealous missionary attitude of the 
reader’s advisor movement, the public library has con- 
structed for itself a special seat in Paradise. We must 
not try to occupy the same type of throne—nor fit 
our heads to another’s halo. We must forge our own. 

How should the school librarian act; what should 
his attitude toward this problem be? This leads us 
back, unconsciously, to the rhythm of an old con- 
nundrum: “When is a director not a director?” And 
we can promptly answer : “When he’s an INdirector”’! 
For a school librarian can undoubtedly do more 
efficient directing of student reading or rather—the 
student reading can be more efficiently and bene- 
ficiently directed by the school librarian, when the 
librarian directs—indirectly. 


* Paper read at mid-winter conference, Chicago. 


In our Catholic high schools and colleges, the num- 
ber of librarians for each institution ranges from one 
to two, three, four, or more. The number of students 
varies, likewise. To save this from becoming too 
mathematical, we will take our own college as an 
example. We have at present slightly over four hun- 
dred and fifty students. We have three full-time 
librarians. Dividing four hundred and fifty by three, 
sooner or later we discover a quotient of one hundred 
and fifty. Statistics may lie—but J do not when I 
say that I would find it difficult, honestly to welcome 
the dawn of another day, having added to already 
sufficient work, the task of being director of one hun- 
dred and fifty students’ reading! And how perplex- 
ing it would be to discover the other two librarians. 
each shepherding one hundred and fifty students in 
their reading! 

But, there are on the faculty at least thirty full- 
time instructors. Dividing the four hundred and fifty 
students by the thirty, we end with the delightful quo- 
tient of fifteen. Then, why not leave it to the teachers 
to be the directors of student reading? Who will say 
that they are not able for it,—at least can be with a 
minimum or maximum, as the case may be, of prod- 
ding by the librarian? Teachers are more personally 
acquainted with the student through frequent con- 
tacts in class and conference periods. They know his 
interests, his capabilities, his needs, much better than 
the librarian could ever dream of doing. Browsing 
rooms, displays, bulletins, and other types of publicity, 
make it easier for those students who really like 
books, to read and enjoy themselves. But the other 
students, those who do not naturally like to read but 
who can be led to enjoy books and to wish for more 
opportunity, what is being done for them? It is 
through a deep and often hidden interest of his that 
this type of student may be led to a desire for and 
an appreciation of reading. Not only is the teacher 
better able to discover this interest, but the student is 
very likely to have more confidence in the suggestions 
of someone with whom he has had the opportunity to 
talk more freely, and with whom he has discussed— 
shall we say: “ships and shves and sealing-wax, and 
cabbages and kings’? 

You may think that we are trying to evade dis- 
tasteful work. Directing student reading is one of 
the most delightful experiences that has come into the 
professional tasks of many librarians. It must be, 
then, that we think this work most necessary, and 
that it can be done to better advantage to the student 
in another way. And so we do! A good librarian’s 
contribution is as much to the teacher as to the 
student. There are various ways in which this contri- 
bution can be made; each school librarian will find 
that in connection with his faculty and the library 
there are opportunities that may not exist in any 
other library. These he will be able to discover and 
satisfy by experience. But there are some opportuni- 
ties that are common to all. 
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Try to create a spirit of cooperation by making the 
library more useful to the teachers. Call their atten- 
tion to books, periodicals, or other materials of special 
value to the subject-matter they are teaching. Do 
this through individual notices, if at all possible; and 
do it consistently. Acquaint the faculty with the 
various book-review magazines, checking those books 
you have already ordered. Let them know of the 
arrival of any new books that will be of interest to 
them, and arouse mutual excitement by discussions 
of the books, keeping in mind the fact that they are 
possible material for student reading. Encourage each 
teacher to stimulate his students to use the library. 
Confer with the teachers about the reading of indi- 
vidual students, if this would be helpful. Be willing 
to make special book-lists for the teachers, and to 
reserve books for their special courses. 

We must meet, of course, the problem of book buy- 
ing. Quite naturally, I think, we look at books and 
material for reference from the standpoint of the 
adult and the teacher; but the student viewpoint is 
acquired as the librarian sees the needs of the students 
and sees where material, thought to be just what was 
needed, has failed in its purpose. The happiest solu- 
tion to the problem of book buying for the school 
library seems to be as follows: encourage and accept 
suggestions from the faculty, but keep within your 
own hands the final decision as to whether a book is 
to be purchased or not. It is the librarian who has the 
broader view of the book needs of the library, of the 
faculty, and of the student body. It is the librarian’s 
duty to see that the book collection that is added dur- 
ing his tenure of office is a collection that is well- 
rounded, and useful for the purposes for which the 
library is in existence. 

For those who would like more information on the 
subject of the school librarian in relation to the faculty 
and the student body, I would suggest: Randall: The 
College library. Logassa: The High school library ; 
and Fargo: The Library in the school. 

There is a vast opportunity for those interested in 
school libraries to build up within the Catholic Library 
Association a strong mutual aid society—in appre- 
ciating the needs of the Catholic school libraries; 
those needs especially that are distinct from those of 
the public library, and even of the libraries of the 
public schools. Our needs are meedy, and as school 
librarians, our interest and desire to help in the cause 
of Catholic education, almost unbelievable ! 


CALVERT LIBRARY CIRCLE ADDRESSED 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 

More than 800 persons packed the Auditorium of 
Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, Del., to listen to an 
inspiring address delivered by Michael Williams, editor 
of Commonweal. The lecture and lyric program was 
under the auspices of the Calvert Library Circle which 
has adopted this means of contributing to Catholic 
Action. In opening his address Mr. Williams enthu- 
siastically praised the Calvert Library movement 


(which, by the way, has been fostered and developed 
by Mother Agatha of the Executive Committee). The 
lecture and musical program was a credit to the Cal- 
vert Library Circle, and was, according to the Wil- 
mington Morning News, “generally applauded as a 
distinct contribution to the cultural life of the city.” ° 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana has been 
presented with a parchment copy of the Benediction 
pronounced at his inauguration by Rt. Rev. Ignatius 
Esser, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. The 
parchment is illuminated in the style of books of the 
Middle Ages by Rev. Placidus Kempf, O.S.B., Sub- 
Prior of St. Meinrad’s. Father Kempf is one of the 
most active members of the C. L. A. Through his 
efforts more than a score of new members have joined 
our ranks during the membership campaign. 


* * * 


The spring and summer catalog of Sheed & Ward 
announces the publication of many worthwhile vol- 
umes which will be a valuable addition to Catholic 
library shelves. Among the items listed are: Beauty 
Looks After Herself, collected essays by Eric Gill; 
Theonas, conversations of a sage, by Jacques Mari- 
tain (a Thomist explaining keypoints of Thomism as 
only Maritain can;) The Celtic Peoples and Renais- 
sance Europe, a study of the Celtic and Spanish in- 
fluences on Elizabethan history by David Mathew; 
St. Jerome: the Early Years, by Paul Monceaux; En- 
quiries Into Religion and Culture and The Age of the 
Gods, by the prolific Christopher Dawson; Bitter 
Leaven, collected essays by Paul Claudel; Christian 
Marriage, a doctrinal and historical study by George 
H. Joyce, S.J. Sheed & Ward issue about three times 
a year a magazine, This Publishing Business, which 
gives news of the publishers’ books and authors. If 
you desire a copy (free) of each issue, address your 
request to Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* * * 


The March issue of The Book Survey, published 
quarterly by the Cardinal’s Literature Committee, 
offers Catholic librarians more than one hundred titles 
of recent books which are worth reading. Biography 
has 21 items, Fiction 17, Religion 14, History 12, 
Juvenile 8. The remainder are distributed among 
Essays, Poetry, Travel, Art, Philosophy, Science and 
Economics. For a subscription of fifty cents per year 
the Catholic librarian will receive a copy of this quar- 
terly book-buying and book-knowing guide. Many 
librarians find The Book Survey indispensable in 
keeping abreast with recent publications. If inter- 
ested, address Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, 
23 East Sist St., New York City. 
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Articles from the pen of Archie O’Connor Richard- 
son of Seattle appeared in the March issues of Per- 
petual Help and The Shield. 
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Among the latest pamphlets issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society, Eccleston Square, London, are The 
Great Commandment, by Rev. C. L. Basevi; Catholi- 
cism and the Modern Mind, by Michael De La Bedo- 
yere; Claire Veronica Gibot (Mother St. Chantal) ; 
Giuseppe Toniolo, by H. L. Hughes; Trent: Before 
and After, by Mother Keppel; Scenes from the life 
of Bl. John Southworth (a play by Clare Kirch- 
berger); A Hero of the Air (Jean Du Plessis), by 
E. G. Delpierre, S.J. The Catholic Truth Society 
sells well over a million pamphlets each year. Many 
of them are nuggets of valuable information in con- 


venient form. 


Geo. E. G. Coldwell, 17 Red Lion Passage, London 
(a member of the C. L. A.), announces what will be 
a most scholarly addition to Theresiana. Father 
Benedict Williamson, who has made a close study of 
the Little Flower’s writings for twenty-five years, has 
undertaken to write a series of volumes which will 
cover the whole ground of the apostolate and doc- 
trinal teaching of the Saint of Lisieux. The project 
will consist of twelve volumes, two of which are now 
ready. The price will be 3s. 6d., plus postage. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
Young lady with public library experience in every 
department desires position in a Catholic institution. 
Has also taught in Catholic schools. Write M. W. in 
care of the editor. a A 


Catholic widow wishes position in Catholic library. 
High school and junior college training at Forest 
Ridge, Seattle; A.B. from University of Washington, 
major in English, minor in French and education; 
normal diploma received at same time; one full year 
professional librarians’ course at Library School, 
Riverside, California ; practice work daily ; two years’ 
experience in teaching, library work, record keeping 
and disciplinary work in largest high schools of 
Seattle; special work in French at L’Ecole Francaise, 
New York City, for one year; travel in the United 
States and Europe. Address Mrs. Phyllis Hamlin, 
2103 East Galer St., Seattle, Wash. 
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WANTED 

Sister Borromeo desires to purchase the following 
work: A Treatise on the Knowledge and Love of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, translated from the French of 
Father Saint-Jure, S.J., with an original sketch of the 
author by a member of the Order of Mercy, authoress 
of the Life of Mother Catherine McAuley, N. Y. 
P. O’Shea, 1870, 3 volumes. Any librarian who wants 


to dispose of an extra set can get in touch with Sister — 


M. Borromeo, Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


University of Illinois Library wishes to complete 
its files of the Wortp. The following numbers are 
needed: Volume 3, No. 2, October, 1931 and No. 7, 
March, 1932. If any reader can spare these issues of 
our monthly, kindly communicate with Miss Kath- 
erine Doyle, Periodical Department, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr. Eprror: 

I was much interested in the article on forbidden 
books in the monthly. Every public library has that 
problem. We call our closed shelf “Inferno,” and 
keep it in the office. If any one wants the books he 
or she must ask for them, then we have an oppor- 
tunity to determine if the person is competent to have 
them. If not, the book just happens to be out and 


the patron usually forgets about it. We never put a 


reserve on those books. When I am in charge I mark 
the catalog cards with a capital “I” in the lower right 
corner. Patrons seldom notice it. W. 

* * * 


Mr. Eprror: 

You are to be congratulated on the March issue of 
the Wortp. Leaving apart many items that deserve 
special comment, I am inclined to single out the 
present instalment of the paper of Sister Louise. I 
am not acquainted with Sister Louise, but I wish it 
were given to me to endow her with a perfect radio 
voice and oratorical ability, and have her broadcast 
her message to those for whom it is intended. Many 
of the passages would ring in their ears—as fo do 
in mine—for a long time to come. S. 
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